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I.—ForEIGN POLITICS. 


Tutt nivasi of the 22nd June is opposed on financial grounds to — Baxoanrvasi, 
app? the holding of a fabat at Peshawar in November June 22nd, 1894. 
next, for the reception of the Amir of Afghanistan. 
What is the good of holding a durbar when tho matters to be discussed could — 
ho entrusted to Mr. Pyne for settlement in consultation with the Amir? Consi- 
Jering that durbars and missions in the past, such as the durbar at Rawal Pindi, 
the Durand Mission, &c., failed to settle the Pamir question, why have a ake 
durbar at a large expense when its object may be gained by casicr methods? cia 
9 The Sulabk Dainik of the 2sth Jane writes as follows :—Lord Dufferin’s — gciasa Damn, 
Rawal Pindi durbar costa large sum of gee 2 and June 28th, 1894. 
so the news that another daria will be held has 
alarmed the writer. It scems that Mr. Pyne has suddenly become a person of 
yreat consequence. It is, however, the writer's belief that in these days of 
financial embarrassment, Lord Elgin will not squander public moncy on a durbar. 
There ought to be, from this time, an agitation in Parliament against the 
holding of.a durbar. 


The coming durbar. 
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The coming Peshawar durbar. 
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II].—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) -— Police. 


3. A correspondent of the Su/abh Dainik of the 15th June says that theft surasu Damm, 
and dacoity have of late become very rife at Jagad- June bth, 1894. 
dal, a village in the 24-Parganas district. On a 
Saturday night, some. two weeks ago, the shop of a 
mudi of the village, Fatik Das by name, was broken into and looted by a 
number of thieves, who gagged Fatik Das and prevented him from calling his 
neighbours to his aid. A gang of dacoits has taken up their quarters some- 
where near the village, and it isthey who commit theft and dacoity there at night. 
This is about the fourth time that the mudi’s shop has been looted. A weck 
before the looting of the shop, a theft was committed in the house of Prasanna 
Kumar Das of the village. There was a dacoity scare at Jagaddal some years 
ago, and the dacoities were stopped by one of the respectable inhabitants of the 
placo engaging 60 to 70 dathials in his service. There is at present only an 
outpost with a few constables near the place, and Government is therefore asked 
to quarter a regular police force in it. 
4. The Vikrampur of the 21st June complains of the prevalence of thefts in — vixraueur, 
i ie ie ee ce Aksa, Nagar anc other villages in the Vikrampur Juno 21st, 1894 
Nimini’ the pargana of the Faridpur district, and says that this 
is due entirely to the chaukidars not keeping watch 
properly at night. The writer requests the authorities to compel the chaukidars 


to keep better watch at night, and to select panchayets and chaukidars from 
wmong villagers of proved honesty and character. 


Theft and dacoity in a village 
in the 24-Parganas district. 


~~ 


0. The Hitavadi of the 22nd June is sorry to learn the following from the 

enn Charu Milir newspaper :— | 
ma. ee On the 11th of Jaishta last, a woman named 

3 Kabuljan Bibi, wife of Tarip Sheikh, of the village 

-Anuyakanda, near the Fulpur station in the district of Mymensingh, sudden 
disappeared. On the 14th of that month, T'arip came to the local thana and 
reported the matter. But the writer-constable sent him away with the remark 
that he (l'arip) should make more enquiry. At night Tarip again went to the 
thane and found the daroga, the head-constable, the writer-constable and others 
“rousing with Kabuljan. They beat Tarip and turned him out of the thana. 
Je has now applied to the local Deputy Magistrate for redress. 

b. The Samay, of the 22nd June, says that under the vigorous British rule 
_Recrudescence of crime in the the country had ceased to be infested by dacoits, 
rountry, and had therefore been for a long time in the en- 
J°yinent of perfect peace. But dacoities have of late again become rife in 


HITAVADI, 
June 22nd, 1894. 
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Samay, 
June 22nd, 1894, 
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scueal, and are occurring everywhere in the towns as well as in remote 
- axes. The people, broken down by want, sorrow and disease, and deprived 
| , 


‘rms by Government’s rigorous law, have become perfectly helpless. And 
“Wange to say, the police, though it has been avener with "unlimited power, 
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uses it for the purpose rather of cowing the people down than of rotecting 
them from the attacks of robbers and dacoits. Will Government kind Y enquiro 
why the police fails to trace dacoits? The nag scems to have gone into avery 
deep slecp, and the authorities ought to awaken it. 

During the decline of Muhammadan power, the country passed into , 
state of complete anarchy, and men were in perpetual fear of thieves and 
dacoits. When the English took the reins of Government into their hands 
they established peace and thereby won the deepest regard of the people; and 
in the course of their administration of the country for a century and-a-half 
thefts and dacoitics very nearly disappeared. How is it, then, that these crimes 
have again become so rife? ‘here must be something rotten in the adminis. 
tration. 

Lately a Government toshakhana (store-room) at Bhanga, in the Faridpur 
district in Bengal, and the Collectorate at Bellary im the Madras Presidency, 
wero looted by dacoits. What wonder, then, that the people’s life and property 
should be unsafe? The people may well ask if they are really living under 
British rule. 


(6)— Working of the courts. 


7. The Murshidabad Mitaishi of the 20th June has heard that Govern. 
A special privilege to an Honor- ment is golug to permit an Honorary Magistrate 


ary Magistrate in the Murshidabad of the Sadar sub division of the Murshidabad dis. 

district. | trict to hold his court at his own house in a remote 

village, on condition of his paying for a clerk and a peon from his own oes 
} 


The Honorary Magistrate has probably asked for this privilege as he will have to 


incur a swaller cost in maintaining the above-mentioned establishment than he 


has at present to incur on account of travelling and lodging at head-quarters. 
But, whatever the advantage the Honorary Magistrate may himself derive 
from the proposed arrangement, it will cause the groatest inconvenience to 
parties, witnesses, &c., and the arrangement should not therefore be sanctioned. 
8. The lratikar of the 22nd June says that unless the oppressions in 
How to check oppressions con- connection with the recovery of road cess are soon 
nected with road-cess recovery. checked, they will ruin the rgiyats. District Magis 
trates can themselves set matters right. easily in this respect, first, by ordering the 
road-cess clerks to enter in the books the names of those hoseah whom cess 
payments are received, and to be careful in issuing certificates to the mght 
yurtics ; and secondly, by causing notices of certificates to be published in some 
Saal newspapers, for these notices are seldom properly served. 
9, The same paper requests the District Judge of Murshidabad not to 
Tho District Judge of Murshid. ttach to anonymous petitions the importance 
abad accepting anopymous com- which he now attaches to them ; because by 80 doing 
munications. he only enables private malice to gratify itself. No 
representation made by a man who has not the strength of mind to affix lus 
name to it should receive the smallest credit. 
10. The Dacca Gazette of the 25th June is astonished to see that Govern- 
Re = ment has accepted the resignation of Babu Swarna- 
ylcsiqnation bs. au lMonorsry Kamal Chakravarti, Honorary Magistrate, though 
the resignation was withdrawn. ‘There must be 
some mystery at the bottom of this affair, which the writer will try to unravel. 
He knows on good authority that the resignation was withdrawn. 


(d)—Education. 


Mr. Justice Gurudas Banerji as 11. The Sahachar of the 20th June is glad to 
pneme # the Central Text-Book learn that the Hon’ble Justice Gurudas Baner}! x 
reece been appointed President of the Central Text-Boo 

Committee. 
12. Tho Murshidubad Litawhi of the 20th June wants to know what has 


become of the money which was ore by the 


Swarnamayi money for a tech- hment of 8 


nical echool at Berbampore, Maharani Swarnamayi for the estab 


| technical school at Berhampore, in commemoration 
of the Jubilee. It is nut probable that it has not yet been made over to 
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Berhampore College Board. But if the Board has received the money, what 1s 
+ doing with it? - 
- 43, The Sanjivani of the 23rd June has the following:— 

By its efforts to diffuse education among the 

masses, the Government is doing et good to the 
No country can be expected to make any progress whose masses are 

ones and aera f of sebiring what is good and what isbad. As the diffusion 
iF high education serves to nourish the upper parts of the national organisation, 
so does primary education go to render the inforior parts of that organisation 
capable and strong. It would be idle to hope for any real good for this country 
if its primary education is not an effective one. In this country the cultivators, 
artisans, and labourers alone are reckoned as low-class people. Those in this 
country who have received high or English education do not follow these 
occupations. But the country’s distress will not come to an end so long as 
the arts and agricultural industries of the country are not improved. It need 
hardly be said that these industries cannot be improved by an ignorant people 
themselves. If the Government therefore wishes to effect an internal improve- 
ment of this vast Indian Empire, and to put an end to the present distress 
of its people, it should diffuse education on an extensive scale, 


The only cause of the constant wailing in the country under the pressure 
of severe poverty, of the ruin of province after province by famine, of the state 
of increasingly helpless dependence in which the people are being placed day 
after day in consequence of the deterioration of agriculture and the arts, the 
only cause of all these evils and sufferings is the idleness and ignorance of 
the people. That we are such advocates of primary education > because 
we think that it is only by that education that the ignorance and idleness of 
the people can be removed. 


But owing to defective arrangements made by the Government, this primary 
education is not bearing any fruit. Primary instruction as now given produces 
had instead of guod results. Government has established pathsalas in every 
village, and is sending away the sons of the common people after giving them 
a sinattering of education without considering what the effect of such education 
will be. ‘I'he people of the country see what the evil effects of that education 
are. This is why they do not take so much interest as before in primary 
education. The evil results are three in number— | 


(1) The sons of cultivators, artisans, and labourers, who receive this 
education, think that they need not follow their ancestral occupations and seck 
service with a view of being able to liverespectably. ‘The number of cultivators 
and artisans is therefore decreasing, and the number of candidates for service 


is continually increasing, and the result is that poverty and discontent are 
spreading every where. 


_ + (2) These half-educated people are introducing many immoral practices 
into the country. As mukhtars, attorneys, &c., they are inducing the ignorant 


Primary education. 


nasses to go to law, and they are earning their livelihood by forgery and 


perjury. Instead of helping to increase the wealth of their country, they are 
so many burdens upon it. 


(3) As the number of cultivators, artisans, and labourers is diminishing, 
the price of labour is increasing without any corresponding increase in the 
Wealth of the country. For want of cultivators waste lands cannot be brought 
under cultivation, and for want of artisans the people have to depend entirel 
R 5 foreigners for all useful articles—a circumstance which causes the wealt 
ofthe country to flow into other lands. For want of labourers the internal 
luprovement of: the country is ata standstill, and the construction of houses 

and roads and the excavation of tanks have become costly operations. It is 
only peoples like the Biharis and Sonthals, who have not yet received any 


¢ ate, that are in some measure supplying the want of labourers in 
eva 
we) * 


Their observation of these evil results of primary education has led many 
to form a wrong idea about it and to become its opponents. We know even 
of certain high officers of the Education Department itself who desire in their 

farts the abolition of primary education from aconviction that it is doing great 
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harm to the arr That primary education is doing harm is because of 
the manner-in-which it is imparted. Primary education will bear good fruit 
only when the sons of peasants and artisans in this country will take to avr. 


culture and art-industry after receiving a technical education and after hayine 
» 


their morals improved. We do not mean to say that a peasants’ son should 
be always a peasant, and that artisans should be artisans and nothing else fron, 
generation to gencration: what we say 13, that those who receive primar 
education should be allowed an opportunity of receiving the best instruction jp 
avriculture and the arts. It should be seen that they do not consider their 
education finished when they have received a smattering of knowledve, and 
that they are enabled to carn an.honest livelihood by obtaining technical 
education. Tho conclusions at which we have arrived on the subject we shall 


lay before the Government as well as before patriotic gentlemen for con. 
sideration. | 


Pathsalas have now been established in all villages, and in those pathsalas 
sons of the lower classes of people fiuish their education with a smattering of 
knowledge. Some of them receive high education on obtaining either upper or 
lower primary scholarships. An agricultural and a technical school should be 
established in each district in order that on finishing primary education boys 
may reccive an instruction in agriculture and the arts. Of the boys who have 
received primary education, each shall attend that department in those schools 
which may suit his indvidual taste. In the agricultural school the general 
principles of agriculture and the use of English agricultural implements 
should be taught. In the technical school advanced instruction should be 
imparted in the carpenter's and smith’s work. In both schocls the instruction 


riven should be practical. Let the schools be started on a small scale. They 
will gradually become model schools. | 


Students who have passed the Upper Primary Examination should read in 
those schools free 6f charge, and should also be allowed scholarships. The value 
and number of such scholarships should be fixed. The management of these 
schools should be vested in the District Boards, and the supervision of the teach- 


ing should be entrusted to some Cirencester scholars, Wo request the Govern- 
ment to carefully consider our proposal. ee 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


14, A correspondent of the Murshidabad IMtaishi of the 20th June 
, : complains of the harm and nuisance caused by the 
AP chm in the Berbampore practice of washing and bathing horses, dogs, &e., 
is in the ghats on the river at Berhampore intended 
for men. 


ld. The Dacca Prakash of the 24th June has the following :— 
SPE? The Backergunge District Board having reduced 
by the Me bseast Dene tae the rate of the road-cess in that district from 13 to 
: 1 pice for the current year, the Divisional Cow- 
missioner reported against the measure. His contention was that the reduction 


would in no way benefit the raiyats, for even before the reduction they 


Were paying the cess at the rate of 2 pice to the zamindars, and if the tax was 
increased, it would swell the funds of the Board, enabling it to spend some 
money i famine relief. And relying on the report of the Commissioner, 
the Lieutenant-Governor has disallowed the reduction. That the Commissioner 
was not justified in opposing the reduction will appear from the following CoD: 
siderations :—In the district of Backergunge, boats are the principal means 0 
communication, aud the road-cess was therefore very properly reduced. It was 
this consideration that led Government to assess the district to a lower rate 
of the road-cess before the creation of the District Boards. ‘here 18 no force 
in the Commissioner’s argument based on the levy of illegal rates by the 
zemindars, for if illegal acts on the part of zamindars are considered 8 justifica- 
tons for increasing the road-cess, the effect will be a justification of the illegal 
ucts themselves. The work of famine relief ought to be done with the pr 

of the income-tax, and the Conmissioner acted very improperly in pointing out 
in his report that the excess proceeds of the road-cess Beso be spent in this work. 
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(9)—Railways and communications, including canals and irrigation. 


16. The Vikrampur of the 21st June has heard that the management of 

| the Government steamer service between Goalundo 

The steamer service between nd Narayanganj is shortly going to be made over 
ee to Messrs. Macneil and Company, and complains 
that the increased duty which will be thus imposed on the Company will greatly 
‘,convenience the passengers who travel by the Companys own steamers, and 
especially those who alight at stations between Goalundo and Narayanganj. 
These passengers are already seriously inconvenienced by the steamers not 
starting at appointed times, and in consequence of tl:ere being no arrangement 
for pointing out to them the particular steamers by which they must travel in 
order to be let down at the intermediate stations. Will not the Company be 
able to make better arrangements when the whole line comes under its manage- 


ment ? 
(h) — General. 


17. The Bharat Mitra of the 21st June says that the peons of the British 
ost-office at Hyderabad do not punctually deliver 
etters and newspapers, and very often make wrong 

deliveries. These irregularities are due to the 

neglect of duty by the Inspector in charge of the post-office. ; 

18. The Vikrampur of the 21st June says that though the Hindu popula- 
tion of Bengal is twice as large as the Muhammadan 
population, and the Hindus are as a rule better 
educated than the Musalmans, rural sub-registrars have of late years been 
chosen more largely from among the latter community than from the former. 
Musalman candidates get more easily nominated by District Registrars than 
Hindu candidates, even if these latter be University graduates. ‘The writer, 
therefore, suggests that competitive examinations should be held for selectin 
candidates for rural sub-registrarships. At least, the District Registrars shoul 
each hold a competitive examination in his own district for the selection of 
candidates. : | 

19. A correspondent of the Sudhakar of the 22nd June thanks Govern- 

Wanted some new courts at ment for having established a Sub-Deputy Magis- 

Gopalyanj in the Faridpur dis- trate’s court and a charitable dispensary at 

trict. Gopalganj in the Faridpur district, and requests 

the Lieutenant-Governor also to establish in that place a Munsif’s court and a 

first class Deputy Magistrate’s court. 3 ae 

20. The Sanjivani of the 23rd June has the following :— 

_ It was evening and the full moon was shining 
on the Jumna flowing past the great city of Agra. 
‘The rains had brought volumes of flood water into 
the river which now appeared in all the beauty and exuberance of youth. A 
large number of pleasure boats were dancing on the waves; and the groves on 
the bank, now half-submerged in the swollen stream, were resounding with the 
chorus of a thousand birds. The broad breast of the Jumna was bathed in 
moonlight, so that it seemed as if the treasures of Kuver ihe god of wealth) 
‘entinelled by his yaksha (demon) guard had all been dissolved into a stream 


treasure, The railway 


The British  Post-office at 
Hyderabad in the Nizam's State. 


The Rural Su-Registrarships. 


: The Tajmahal—the Silver ques- 
ion. 


running rapidly towards the sea—that source of eve 
train—that proof and emblem of England’s power and prosperit —passed over 
the bridve in full speed, hissing fearfully like a gigantic snake. It was at 
this hour, in this evening twilight, that I gazed at the Taj; but seated though 
| I was on the bank of the lovely Jumna, in the midst of a scene of life and 
activity, and under the shadow of the marble monument of Banu Be 

I found no time to think of the matchless beauty of that structure, and onl 
indul ved in reflectious on the mystery that shrouds the Taj, on that something 
Which lies hidden within it. - 

_ I thought to myself the railway train, one of the proofs of the English- 
mans power and wealth, has just run past me, but there stands the Tajmahal, 
‘ wonderful proof of Musalman greatness, which has baffled the ravages of 
tne. “The English Government has a treasury which is now empty. Its 
public debt amounts to one hundred crores of rupees. And the small act of 
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encrosity which it has done to its European servants in consequence of the 
depreciation in the value of the rhe has almost taken away its breath. But 
Shah Jehan’s treasury was always full, and he lived in the enjoyment of immeng 
wealth, and commanded the services of officials who were not steeped in debt 
and who were all cuntented and well-to-do men. On his accession to the 
throne, Shah Jehan weighed himself against gold, silver and precious stone, 
worth one and-a-half crores of rupees, and gave away the whole amount to the 

oor. The Peacock Throne cost six crores, and six crores were spent for the 
I'aj. And yet, when Shah Jchan ceased to reign, there was no less than 24 
crores in his treasury. | 


Shah Jehan was a voluptuary; look at his Peacock Throne. We shall not 
think of that throne, for it is no use thinking of a thing that robbers haye 
carricd away, that is no longer in the country. And another striking proof 
of Shah Jehan’s voluptuousness is the Taj which stands before our eyes. We 
are not sure whether the ‘Taj is an embodiment of voluptuousness or a monument 
of a loving heart. It isa memorial of the unmatched love which Shah Jehan 
cherished for Banu Begum. Shah Jehan ascended the throne in 1628. There 
was a fearful famine in the Deccan in 1629-30, in which large numbers died 
of starvation, while the misery of those that did not die knew no bounds. It 
was shortly after the occurrence of this famine that the construction of the Taj 
was undertaken. Nobody can, of course, say how much of the six crores spent 
in its construction went to save the famine-stricken poor from the horrors of 
starvation. But there canbe no doubt that the work furnished a large 
number of poor people with employment and means of livelihood. English 
voluptuousness is, displayed in frontier fortifications. The Indians know not 
how many crores aré.being spent on those works, or who get and earn all that 
money. Government is making loans, while it is the poor Indians who must 
pay the interest. And these interest bonds are being engraven every day on 
their bones in hard, ineffaceable letters. ‘lhe eyes dwell with satisfaction on 
the Taj; but one feels burning all over one’s body thinking of thcse frontier 
fortifications. 

Who is the Sovereign of India? What country does the Sovereign of 
India belong to? Jor whom will money be hoarded, and where? Neither the 
Viceroy nor the Secretary of Stateis the Sovereign. What interest has tho 
Empress of India in secing money accumulate in the treasury? India’s 
interests are not the same as those of her present Sovereign. ‘Where is the 
necessity of accumulating money ?. Whereis the need of raising monuments 
like the Taj? Make loans and enrich Cooper’s Hill and the Public Works 
Department. Shah Jehan has passed away, but travellers from Tartary, 
Persia, China, Japan, Europe and America are coming in crowds to seo his. 
Taj. But when the English will have passed away, none will remain, and none 
will come except hordes of jackals to sce Peterhoff, the Viceregal palace in Simla. 
The Musalman was of India, and though he wasted his money, the Indian had 
his share of it. But the Englishman is of England, and the wasteful expendi- 


ture of Government gocs to fatten Englishmen. That Cabul gets eighteen 
lakhs is only due to our bad luck, 


The rupee, I thought, had fallen considerably in value, and Government was 
daily becoming poorer and poorer. I looked up. How high the Taj and how bnght 
like silver. Why had silver fallenin value? Because of its abundance and because 
itis less used. With eyes blessed.with divine power and insight, I saw the ici | 
tuous Shah Jehan standing before me, and I asked—“ Lord of Delhi, what would 

rou have done if there had beenin your time asilver difficulty like the present ? 
he Padishah replied in dulcet tones that went echoing through the Taj—“ The 
atoms of which Lord Lansdowne is made up, had not been formed on t 18 
when I lived. If a silver difficulty had arisen in my time, I would have 
into the waters of the Jumna this beauteous edifice with its structure of marble 
and ornamentation of crystal and pearl and priceless stone, and raised in its a 
& structure of silver at a cost of twelve crores of rupees. This would have 
ruscd the value of silver, led to a good and-proper use of the money that ¥ 


° ° . a . . | ” 
in this world, and furnished a partial solution of India’s monetar difficulty. 
A heard these words, and turned my eycs, moist with tears, towards the Ta) 


and at the top of my voice, and with all the earnestness I could co , 
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-ad-—‘‘Musalman, where are you ?” How can a Foreign Government steeped 

rl . hia 9 

‘1 debt, indulge in such voluptuousness as this : tae 

I have seen the ‘I'aj many times. I have seen it with a cheerful heart in 
the sun, as well as in the moonlight, in the morning as well as in the evening, 
through clouds and in clear blue light. But never before did I look upon 

‘+ in this way, nor experience such feelings under its shadow. From that y) 

therefore, the Ta) mahal of the wealthy and powerful Musalman, that still rears 

+s head under the English Government, under a Government, that 1s, which 1s 
drowned in debt, has become for me a sanctuary for giving wings tomy imagina- 

a The Dainik-o-Samachar gage fe 'Z the 24th Tt that by 

: _.., the new clerical examination rules temporary 
Bagg Pay the Hengalis Bengali residents in the North-Western Provinces 
in the North-Western Provinces. 4nd Qudh will be allowed toappear at the examina- 
tions to be held at Allahabad and Lahore; but, if successful, they will have to 
take service in Bengal, and will not be appointed in any office under the direct 
control of the Government of India. Greater and greater difficulties are 
being thus daily thrown in the way of the Bengali sojourners in the other 
provinces entering not only the clerical service, but other branches of the 
public service as well. It is the mental calibre and education of the Bengalis 
which are exciting against them the displeasure of Government, and which 
constitute the reason why Government has not agreed to hold the Civil Service 

Examination in this country. Cannot Government devise some means for 

robbing the people of Bengal—especially the Hindus—of their intellectual 

ower ? 

22. The Dacca Gazette of the 25th June cannot support the proposal 
. , of the Commissioner of the Dacca Division to 
roposed amalyamation of the ° . <a 

salar and Narsinganj subdivii amalgamate the Narainganj subdivision of the 

sions of the Dacca district. Dacca district with the Sadar subdivision. The 

Narainganj subdivision consists of three thanas and two large outposts, and 

will take one six days to go from one extremity of it to the other. It was 

after convincing itself of the inconveniences of the people of such a large tract 
in having to come to Dacca to transact every bit of business, that Government 
established the subdivision some sixteen or seventeen years ago. ‘The proposed 
amalzamation will also make life and property within the tract included in the 
subdivision very unsafe. If Government had not been in financial difficulty, 
the writer would have advised the removal of the head-quarters of the 
subdivision to Narsinghdi or some adjoining place, and not to Dacca. 
23. The Hindi Bangavast of the 25th June says that the Viceroy has 
Taper ? greatly disappointed the Hindu community by 
ae si. to consider the petition of the Hindus of 
areilly. | 
24. The Dainik-o-Samdchdr Chandrikdé of the 25th June says that the ques- 

Seen __ tion of Mr. Radice’s promotion having been raised 

of Me Gain eer in Parliament, Sir Charles Elliott had to offer an 

explanation. The explanation was that as it was 
hot convenient to bring an officer from a distance, Mr. Radice was promoted 
only temporarily, and so on. Now, every one sces that this is a most unsatis- 
factory explanation in these oe of railways and telegraphs. Surely Sir 

Charles Elliott is discharging the duties of his office in a capital style. 

20. The Dainik-o-Saumdchar Chandriké of the 26th June says that it is not 
Inceulation of Hindu sepoyson Well for Government to subject Hindu sepoys 

-. Pasteur and aftkine to inoculation according to the Pasteur and Haff- 
ee kine systems, so long as the efficacy of these 

systems is not fully established. Mr. Theobald, of the Geological Surve 

Department, has protested against this action of Government in the En lish 


Uewspapers, and warns it against interfering with the religious beliefs and 
prejudices of the Hindu se oys, and reminds it, too, in this connection, of the 
Ciuses which led to the Mutiny. The writer has too much confidence in the 
yalty of sepoys and of the general population of the country, to go so far 
With Mr. Theobald and to predict a mutiny from these inoculation experi- 
ments. But considering that many high-caste Hindus still object to inocula- 
tion with virus taken from the calf or even from low-caste boys or girls, it 
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would be well if Government should discontinue the experiments, Cannot 
theso experiments be made in some other country than India? Is there no 
place except India for making scientific experiments? If the authorities jy 
any country need be careful on the score of the religious scruples of the people, 
‘t is the authorities in India. It is to be hoped, therefore, that Government 


will listen to Mr. ‘heobald’s advice. | 


IJ I.— LEGISLATIVE. 


26. Tho Lindi Bangavasi of the 25th June says that Government seems 

to have decided to frame a law regulating the 

Legislation about Hindu temple management of Hindu temple properties. It hag 

ic asec | taken for correct the recent representations regard. 

ing the present management of such properties, made by some so-called 

Hindus who pretend to be the representatives of the Hindu community, but 
who really have no connection with the orthodox portion of it. | 

Government should not wound the feelings of the Hindus by framing such 

a law, when they have hardly recovered from the shock dealt to them by Lord 

Lansdowne’s Consent Act. 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE, » 


27. The Sanjivani of the 23rd June says that Mr. Carlyle’s efforts to 

The Magistrate of Tippera on Telieve the distress just now prevailing in the 
the prevailing distress in that Tippera district, are very praiseworthy. He is 
district. personally visiting the distressed raiyats, and 
besides distributing seven hundred rupees among them from the District Board 
funds, has ordered the construction of the Nabinagar road asa relief work. 
His persistent representations to the Divisional Commissioner have induced 
that official to bec ot though with the greatest reluctance, a grant of Rs. 2,500 
for distribution among the people. It seems to be the policy of Government to 
suppress the fact of the occurrence of famine in order that it may avoid the 
necessity of drawing upon the Famine Fund, though the fund was created with 
the people’s blood and with nothing else, Indeed, though people in Tippera 
are dying of starvation, the Commissioner is seeking opportunities to frustrate 
the benevolent objects of the Magistrate. What wonder that the people should, 


under such circumstances, cease to feel any love and respect for the Govern- 


ment? If the people of 'Tippera had not been as meek and gentle as _ they are, 
or if the distress had occurred in any other part of the province, the English 
throne would have been shaken for the indifference that is being shown to the 
sufferings of the people. ) 
Mr Carlyle deserves the thanks of the people, not only for his personal 
efforts for the relief of distress, but also for transferring from Brahmanbaria an 
—— so idle and devoid of a sense of responsibility as Babu Govinda Chandra 
asak. 
28. The Dacca Gazette of the 25th June is sure that a severe onrety like 
) _ that which prevailed in Dacca town, Vikrampur 
war’ entem 0 it Pore We se Parjoar es year, will make its appearance in 
: the Dacca district this year too. By flood and 
scarcity, which have occurred in regular succession for some years past, the 
people have been made completely destitute, and most of them are already 
selling off their household utensils, and are even begging for food. Matters are 
not so very bad yet now that the aus crop is being reaped. But by the end of 
the month of Bhadra, when the raiyat will have exchanged his jute crop for 
money and spent it in a few days’ extravagances, a crisis will arrive. Thought- 


f = peop should note how the number of beggars is already increasing in this 
district. 3 | 


VI.—MIscELLANEOUS. Po 
29. The Sulubh Dainik of the 15th June has the following :— so 
h Englishmen's talk of domestic ‘“'The writer has not the least hesitation 
appiness at home. : 


bi! saying that if the English had not conquered India, 
their country would now have bcen in a deplorable condition. Even now, their 


overnment finds itself, at times, sorely pressed by the hostile demonstrations 0 


“Aw 2 33 ow Vi 


a ee ae ee ee ee. 
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‘no classes, and if it had had, in addition to force, discontent among 
es dil England would have long before ceased to exist. But, thanks 
agg every high class Englishman, who would otherwise have been a loafer 

4 i his own country, is now a small Sirajuddoula. And yet. these men talk of 


‘cing their domestic happiness for the-sake of their service in India! But : 
sacrificing thee Con As and if these : | 


| ‘<a virtue which cannot be created where it does not exist, 
a fod particle of shame in them, they..would have, with bended knees, 
acknowledged their obligations to India. That they drive in carriages and 

airs, have Ahansamas and servants to attend them, decorate the persons of their 
sr with garments made of silk and wool, live in comfort in two-storied and 
hree-atoried houses, and, in short, give themselves the style of Nawabs,—all this 
is owing to their possession of India. But for India they would have had to live 
like shepherds and cowherds. It is because Government 1s partial to 1ts own 
countrymen, that it has been possible for these men to live like Nawabs, and to 
talk of their domestic happiness at home. The writer is sorry for them, and 


prays to God to give them good sense and good manners in which they are so 


a | 
wanting. | oe 
30, The Burdwan Sanjivani of the 19th June has the following :— 
The standard of European social ‘Mr. Sullivan’s suit against Mr. Norton has ee pean 
morality. © been decreed, and if Mrs. Norton succeeds in getting. ‘°° 


a divorce from her husband, there will remain nothing to prevent Mr. Norton : i 
from marrying Mrs. Sullivan. | And if Mr. Norton marries Mrs. Sullivan, she | 4 
will regain her former status in society and freely move in it as before, as & 
respectable lady. Thus, she will suffer nothing for her misconduct. Such is 
European society, and yet the men who belong to this society hate Hindu social 
customs, cell the Hindus a half-civilised people, and lecture them on subjects 
relating to society and morality, and there are Hindus, too, anxious to reform A 
their society on the model of this European society! That the men belonging 4 
to a society which has not yet fully realised the value of female chastity, which a 
treats a prostitute with the same respect which it shows to a chaste woman, and Bt 
which cannot see the blot in the character of a woman after it has been 
slightly whitewashed, should come forward to preach reform to other people 
is an act of impudence which nothing can surpass. And there are not greater 
fools than those who would reform Hindu society on the model of sucha 
society. oe oe 
31. .The Sahachar of the 20th June writes as follows:—__. : | : A | 
Food difficulty and popular dis- No one denies that the English system o 
see © ee Conakry. Government in India has many good points about 
it, but its chief fault is that under it the people of India have lost the peace and 3 
happiness which they enjoyed before, and they are experiencing more and more 3 
diticulty every yearin procuring their day’s food. It is said that Western civili-. 
sition means incessant activity and requires that no one should pass his days in 
idleness. But the Asiatic idea of civilisation is different from this, and the 4 
map of India accordingly think that they must first, and before all other things, : { 
lave a sufficient stock of food-grains in the country, and that railways, &c., ia 
should be constructed after their wants in this respect have been provided for. SS a 
The Western method is one of borrowing money whenever money is needed for | | 
works of improvement. But Eastern rulers do not like borrowing of this 
sort, Railways may be good things, but what is the good of having railways 
if the money required for their construction has to be borrowed by starving the 
people? That this Western method of borrowing is not one that is advantageous ab 
is proved by the deficits in the budgets of most of the European countries. 4 
overnment says that the people of this country are not fit to receive political aa 
reforms based on European notions, but it nevertheless justifies the cost of its 7. 3 
alministration on principles belonging not to Asiatic, but to European polity. 1 
he people of this country are very unwillin | | 


The pe | to part with ready money, and 
the Rajas and Padishahs of old, therefore, used to take a portion of the produce 
of the soil as land tax. 


: If the crops failed in any year, no tax was taken for 
that year. But all this is now changed, and even the chaukidar must now have 
is salary in cash. , | - | 
Now, by introducing this system of cash payment, as well as by requiring Li 

® people in the mufassal to pay taxes for drainage and other things, Govern- ‘| 
Meut has committed a great blunder. Ask any number of Indians how they are 
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of the family of the father, and where very few people have houses of their ow 
India is a country where many people live on one man’s income, and familice 
and not individuals, therefore, require to be taken into account for the purpos 
of ascertaining the incidence of taxation. Here taxation is simply grinding tho 
people down, and the country is being denuded of its supply of food-grains on 
account of the large remittances which have to be made to England. Food hag 
consequently become dear here, whilst bread is cheap in England. This state 
of things is causing discontent, not only among the educated classes, but also 
among the agriculturists. The Englishman newspaper has asked Government 
to remove this discontent, and all India is of the uglshman’s opinion, The 
country is denuded of its food-stocks, the villages are cheerless, and the ple 
are without food and stricken with diseases, and railways, a free press and such 
like things cannot compensate them for their loss. The writer is glad that 
Englishmen are slowly beginning to understand that under this rule, the food 
difliculty of the people is increasing—a difficulty, that is, which did not exist 
under the Musalman rule. The Congress and its demands, the enlarged 
Legislative Councils and simultaneous Civil Service examinations in England and __ 
India may be very goud things. But let Government ask any one, who knows 

nothing of these things, how he is faring under it and it will hear the answer— 
‘Wo cannot pay more taxes, we have no food to eat, will this state of things 
last for ever?’ In England the price of bread has remained stationery, for 
English statesmen know that any increase in the price of bread and other 
articles of daily consumption will cause serious discontent among all, and 
specially among the labouring classes. And to this circumstance are owing the 
reform of the corn laws and what little free trade there is in England. 
In their own country Englishmen admit the necessity of keeping the price 
of food-grains as much down as possible, but in India they forget all 
about that duty. They have committed a great mistake by making the people 


of this country pay the land revenue in cash. The effect of it has been to 


DaRUSSaLTANAT AND 
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deprive the raiyat of his supply of food-grains and to impoverish him. The 


zamindar must pay his revenue to Government within a fixed date, and he 


sits in dharna near his raiyat for the rent due from him. The raiyat is obliged 
to sell his crops for any sum they will fetch, and to borrow money from the 
mahajan, in order to support his family. The raiyat in the khas mahals fares 
no better, and those in the khas mahals in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies 
are in a condition really deplorable. ‘The masses attach no importance to your 
railways aud other improvements; nor do they care much, if only they have. 
enough food-stocks in their granaries, after paying all their dues, whether or 
not the demands of the Congress are granted, and whether or not the Musal- 
mans receive more favour from Government than the Hindus. Some English 
officials look upon the increase in the price of food-grains as a sign of 
prosperity, but they are very much mistaken. When the agriculturists them- 
selvos want the prices of food-grains to go down, who can possibly be benefited 
by those prices going up? If such there be, their number must be very small. 
And the writer is sorry to say that Government has failed in its duty by not 
paying any attention to the increase of prices in the country, thereby letting 

iscontent spread among the masses. It is therefore high time that their com 
plaints in this matter were promptly removed. The poverty of the peopl? 
and the consequent prevalence of crime in the country are all owing 0 the 
increased prices of food-grains, and the sooner the prices are reduced, the better 
for all concerned. c., eGR, “esecesncm meyer 

32. The Darussaltanat and Urdu Guide of the 2ist June says that some 

The Hindus of Patna City jn reSpectable Hindus of Patna used to come to court 

the cow-killing affair. '* when the trial of Muhabeer, who snatched -~, 
the cow from the Musalmans during the late Bsr 
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val at Alumganj, was going on, and talked with the accused. The Magis- 
oa warned re bet they still appeared to hold secret communication with the 
d. i 
Oe the 13th June these Hindus held a secret meeting, perhaps, with the 
view of taking steps for snatching away the cow. All this shows that the 
Hindus of Patna were ready to pick a fresh quarrel with the Musalmans. 

33. The same paper says that two men were discovered marking trees at 
Dae Cawnpur. One of them escaped on detection, but 
Tree-daubing in Cawnpur. the other, who had with him a “Tobni” filled 
with mud and some cow’s hair and a cow’s tail, was caught. He is a Bengali 
of the Kayastha caste, named Hari Pada alias Luchman.Dass. He is one of the 
disciples of Sadhu Churn Das. According to Luchman Dass, it is his guru 
who has given him orders to mark trees. It is said that this guru has been 
arrested. . 7 
34, The Sudhakar of the 22nd June has the following in reference to the 
indignation which has been roused in the Hindu 

The Hinds etien ce 6prems by Sir Charles Elliott’s Darjeeling speech :— 
ro — Is it a ruler’s fault to tell the truth? Is it 
ao wrong-of-him-_to--warn his subjects against the evil 
consequences of insincere and sinful conduct? Is it not the duty of every 
human being, ruler or ruled, rich or poor, boldly to speak out the truth and to 
defend the cause of truth, and to persuade every fellowman to walk in the 
path of truth and honesty? Religion is a dear possession of every human being, 
and one fails to see why a Christian ruler should be blamed for expressing his 
love for his own religion. 
The IndianGuardian has blamed the Lieutenant-Governor for having called 


the Hindus heathens, and having expressed himself concerned about the new ~ 


dangers that confront the propagation of the Christian faith. But if Sir 
Charles Elliott cannot be blamed for having accepted the Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship, neither can he be blamed, Christian ruler that he 1s, for speaking out the 
truth. Those people are rather to blame who consider it wrong of a ruler to 
tell his subjects what their religious or moral defects are. 

The Hindus have long fallen off from the religion and high teachings of the 
Vedas. They are now, one and all, idol-worshippers. And is it wrong to tell 
them that it is so? It does not certainly become an editor to make an abuse of 
his liberty by saying anything he pleases, and by sowing in the popular mind 
seeds of disloyalty to the sovereign. ee 

The Hindu press is also very unwilling to admit that there has occurred 


a Hindu revival. But the greater the veneration that is shown to the cow, and 


the deeper the hatred that is evinced for beef-eaters, the clearer must it be that 
the Hindu religion is reviving. And every honest and thoughtful man must 
say that, under such circumstances, it isimpossible for the Hindus to be sincerely 
loyal ‘to their English rulers. Why should, then, the ruler be blamed for frankly 
expressing his mind on this point f 
30. The Banganivasi of the 22nd June has the following:—What is this 
telegram in the Amrita Bazar Patrika, which says 
that on the occasion of Bugr-Id, cows were secretly 
slaughtered at Bareilly even without the permission of the authorities, and beef 
was found deposited in public and municipal carriages? Verily there is anarchy 
at Bareilly, for it is said that on the day of the festivity, Musalmans wilfully 
drove the cattle intended for slaughter into the Hindu quarter, and followed 
them with a great show of authority. The sahebs aided the Musalmans in the 
doing of these things. Strange! Strange! Strange! The writer’s ears have 
been deafened by hearing these stories of oppression, his tongue has been 
paralysed by reading them, and his heart has been shattered by stifling up 
sorrow within it, and he can suffer no more. 
36. The same paper says that though a Charles Elliott’s tenure of office 
i cee _ 18 not yet over, the Englishman is speculating about 
of Sir caeane nen cn Me qnetien ie successor. The editor has travelled ail over 
India in quest of a fit successor, but in vain. He 
has at last gone to Burma, and found there the man after his heart. Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie is his only fit man. But why does he not name Sir 
Antony MacDonnell in this connection—the same, that is, who acquired so 


Cow-slaughter at Bareilly. 
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ch popularity as Officiating Lieutenant-Governor, and whom the people of 

Hones oh iS ie as pe ruler? Perhaps Sir Antony gave the line seins 
ce in some way or other. | 

a The Sudhakar of the 22nd June says that the writer has neyo, 
supported, and will never support, the proposal fo, 
question from the Musalman simultaneous Civil Service Examinations in India 
stand point. and England, though in adopting this course he hag 
undergone the risk of being considered a narrow-minded man. The Civil Servicg 
Examination in India will conduce only to the advantage of the Hindus without 
in the least benefiting the Musalmans, who are still ina backward condition as 
regards education, and will not therefore be able to compete on equal terms 
with tho Hindus. Since the throwing open of the Civil Service Examination 
in England to natives of India, only one Musalman candidate, Mr. Muhammad 
Yusuf, has succeeded in it, while everybody knows how many Hindu candidates 
have entered the public service through its doors, And not to speak of the 
Civil Service, how many Musalmans could have entered the Provincial Service 
by the test of competition? Is it unreasonable, then, that the Musalmans should 
be oppesed to the proposal for a Civil Service Examination in India? Having 
pedis, specially to the present condition of the country, and considering how 
Musalmans and Hindus are now falling foul of each other, it is desirable that 
the country should be administered by English Civilians, and not by either 
Musalmans or Hindus, who are likely to be biassed in favour of men of their own 
religious persuasion. For all these reasons, therefore, the Musalmans are con- 
vinced that the officers at the head of districts should be Europcans, for they, 
in most cases, will administer the country justly. -Not that there are not 
Civilians like Mr. Phillips of Mymensingh celebrity and Mr. Radice of Orissa 
notoriety, but the number of wh Civilians is really very few in Bengal. 

38. The Sulabh Dainik of the 23rd June says that since his accession to 
the musnud of Bengal, Sir Charles Elliott has been 
making such an abuse of his power that his name 
will live in the memory of his subjects long after 
he has left this country. His Honour has only a year more here, and it would 
have been well if, instead of meddling during the brief balance of his term of 
office in matters religious, he had devoted himself exclusively to politics. The 
missionaries who come out to this country to propagate the Christian religion 
may insult the Hindus and call them any names they like. But it has not cer- 
tainly been fair of His Honour, the representative of Her Majesty—of her, that 
is, who has pledged herself and her officials to show due respect to the various 
religions professed by the people of India, to speak of the Hindus and their 
religion as he lately did at Darjeeling. And Sir Charles is all the more to 
blame for his strictures because he knows nothing of the Hindu religion, and 
cannot therefore bo taken to have made them in a spirit of religious or theolo- 
gical controversy. 

His Honour has called the Hindus ‘heathens,’ but, though the term, 4s 
implying non-Christians, applies equally well to the Muhammadans, he-has not 
dared to give the latter that epithet. Indeed, all bis displeasure has been vented 
against the Hindas. But the Hindus will survive this expression of His 
Honour’s ill-will, as they have survived all attempts on the part of their 
Muhammadan rulers to convert or exterminate them. All future generations 
of Bengalis, when they read tho history of their province, will see that no more 
anti-IHindu ruler than Sir Charles Elliott ever governed Bengal, and will be 
astonished that Sir Charles managed to earn such a notoriety during a per! 
extending over not more than five years. - 

If Sir Charles considers the Hindu revival movement hostile to British 
rule, he is mistaken. For he should know that by the very training a Hindu 
receives from his shastras, he cannot possibly be hostile to his sovereign,—nay; 
is bound to look — him as a god incarnate. Besides, political considerations 
do not allow the Hindus to be unfavourable to British rule. For they know 
very well that if the English leave the country, the administration will pass 
into the hands of another foreign nation, about whom there is no 
that they will be better rulers than the English, Asa matter of fact, the 
Hindus are contented with British rule, and all they want is that their griev 
ances, the existence of which has been admitted even by Colonel Malleson and 
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he Daily News and Spectator newspapers in England in connection with the 
‘ree-smearing affair, be removed. = , 

39, ‘The Dacca Prakash of the 24th June has the following in the course 0 
nn article headed ‘Sir Charles Elliott’s antipathy to 
the Hindu religion” :— 

Some of the newspapers say that, at a recent 
Christian gathering, Sir Charles Elliott, with the object of pleasing the Christians, 
expressed strong abhorrence for the Hindu religion. His Honour 1s also report- 
ed to have said that the Hindu revival is Causing administrative inconvenience, 
and that in this country it is the Christians who will stand by Government in 
life and in death, and that the Hindus and the Musalmans of India are black 
heathens! If this is a correct report, it only proves His Honour’s bigotry and 
want of wide experience. ‘hough a Christian cducation has taught him to hate 
other religions, still he should have considered that it might not, aftcr all, be im- 
possible for the religion of a people like the Hindus, who were the pioncers of 
human civilisation and the first to cultivate science and philosophy, to contain 
truths in it. As Sir Charles never had an opportunity of studying Hinduism 
under Hindu teachers, he is unable to appreciate its greatness. Those of 
his countrymen who have come to know anything of that religion, consider it 
to be the best of all religions, And by casting reflections on such a religion after 
the manner of a boor, the Lieutenant Governor hasdone a thing quite unworthy 
of his exalted office. It is known that neither the Lieutenant-Governor nor his 
countrymen wiliever abandon their antipathy to the Hindu religion which they 
have imbibed from their Christian education; still they ought to consider 
carefully what the effects of Hinduism and Christianity are on the life and 
character of those respectively professing them. ‘The last Bengal Adiministration 
Report shows that last year the jail population of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
included 1,013 Christians, 13,899 Musalmans and 21,705 Hindus. Now, when 
these numbers are compared with those representing the entire Christian, 
Musalman and Hindu populations of those provinces, it is found that there was 
one criminal per every 1885385; Christians; one criminal per every 16833445 
Musalmans; one criminal per every 2,0833°2,43; Hindus. And asthe number of 
Hindus was nearly 237 times that of the Christians, if the Hindus had been as 
virtuous as the Christians, the number of persons punished with imprisonment 
among then: would have been 237 times the number of those similarly punished 
among the Christians; in other words, there would have been nearly 24 lakhs of 
Hindu prisoners in the jails! 1t seems, therefore, that in the eye of the Christian 
Government of this country, the great crime of the Hindus is that they do not 
Ko to jail by committing acts of ruffianism like the Christians! The practice of 
Hinduism is therefore a great safeguard against crime, und yet Government is 
anxious to ruin India by preaching Christianity to her people ! 

The last census shows that in India the ‘Hides are nearly 91 times as 
numerous as Christians and nearly 3°62 times asnumerous as Musalmans; but the 
number of persons of 60 years or upwards is proportionately much larger among 
them than among Musalmans and Christians. ‘There are 2,737,336 and 97,839 
persons of that age among Musalmans and Christians respectively ; and 
if the number of such persons among the Hindus had borne to the entire 
Hindu population anything like the ratios which that population bears to the 
Musalman and Christian populations respectively, that number would have been 
= 2,7 37,356 X 3°62 or 97,839 X91. But it is, as a matter of fact, much larger 
than this figure, grow 10,953,527. Now, as this last figure exceeds 2,737,366 x 
362 by 1,030,661 an 97,839 x 91 by 2,050,178, the conclusion is that if all the 
Hindus had been Musalmans, 1,030,661 persons more among them, and if they 

ad been Christians, 2,050,178 persons more among them, would have died before 
50. Praised, therefore, be the Hindu religion which bestows longevity on such a 
arze number of people. The writer then gives similar statistics to show that the 
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umber of persons above 39 and _ below 60 is also proportionately much larger 


“Hong the Hindus than among Musalmans and Christians, and remarks as 
( lows:—It seems, therefore, that Government in this country looks with hostile 
oe ings upon a religion which saves people from premature death and prevents 
them from committing crimes, that it even encourages Christians to destroy that 

religion ! Surely Government ought to see that the difficulties of its administra- 
on will multiply with the multiplication of the number of its Christian prisoners. 


DACCA PRAKASH, 
June 24th, 1894. 
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It should also bear in mind that it is the Hindus who allow it to rule over A 
foreign country like India, for if India’s population had been Christian, the 
English would have had to leave the country. 

40. The IIindi Bangavasi of the 25th June says that the Christian Missiong. 

ries, with the object of teasing the Hindus, are gircy. 
lating a book named ‘“ Hindustan me Gocharehy. 
When Government itself does not hesitate to wound 
the religious feclings of Hindus, what better can be expected of the 
missionaries ? e | 

41, The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 25th June has the following :— 

The Anglo-Indians are now blaming Paria. 
Parliamentary interference in ment for interfering in Indian affairs, but do the 
Indian affairs. : ° , 
not themselves seek its help when it becomes their 
interest to do so? When, for instance, Messrs. King, Lethbridge and others 
made so many specches in Parliament on the subject of the pay, pension, &c., of 
Anglo-Indian officers, did they not receive the applause and encouragement of 
the Anglo-Indian community and of the Anglo Indian Press, headed by the 
Englishman and the Pioneer 2 With what grace, then, are Anglo-Indians now blam- 
ing larliament for interfering in Indian questions? Why is it that the Anglo. 
Indians do not see that, constituted as the British Government is, Parliament's 
power over India will never cease ? 

There is also no reason to suppose that if Parliamentry interference in the 
affairs of India ceases, her condition will improve in any way, for it is a fact 
that when there was no such interference, India did not fare a whit better than 
sho is doing now. During the Company’s rule, Parliament was greatly dreaded 
by the Directors, but since the assumption of sovereignty by the Crown, the 
Secretary of State has become all in all, and none of the rulers of India have 
had to make answer to Parliament like Clive and Warren Hastings. In the 
days of Burke, Fox and Sheridan, the attention of Parliament was largely 
drawn to the affairs of India, and it was the attention which Parliament thus 
gavo to India that saved her from wholesale ruin. If the Government of India 
becomes the final authority, and no appeals against its acts areadmitted in Parlia- 
mont, the change will not certainly be one that will be advantageous to India, for 
it is a fact that all the Governments here countenance at times the unjust acts of 
their Anglo-Indian officers, pay no heed to the representations of the people in 
matters concerning legislation, while the Secretary of State approves of 
nearly every act they do. in matters not involving English interests, Parlia- 
ment does and will continue to do good to India, but when English interests 
clash with those of India, Parliament furthers the former at the cost of the 
latter. But were Parliamentary interference in Indian affairs to cease altogether, 
India would not acquire a better position in this regard, There was, for 
instance, no Varliamentary interference when the salt manufacture of 
Bengal was ruined for the benefit of the salt-makers of Cheshire. In the same 
way, the duty on Manchester picce-goods would have been abolished, the Factory 
Act would have been passed, and probably the Opium Commission, too, woul 
have been appointed, even if there had been no Daiilensedien interference 10 
Indian affairs, Thus, whether there be Parliamentary interference 1 the 
affairs of India or not, it will be all the same to her, in certain well-understood 
matters. But in other matters than those, Parliament, and Parliament alone, can 
do good to India, and it is for this reason that the writer is not prepared to 
condemn Parliamentary interference in all cases. : 

42. The same paper of the 27th June thus criticises the new proposals of 

1 ee the Indian Currency Association :— oa 
secre Mn: we (1) The Association suggests the adoption | 

: measures which will still further diminish the 
silver currency of the country. But, considering the vast extent and population 
of the Indian empire, and the fact that, as it is, the silver currency of gold- 
using country like France is four times as largo as that of India, the silver 
currency of India should be increased instead of being diminished. Further, 
the inconvenience felt by the merchants during the last business season, OWE 
to a falling off in tho supply of the rupee: in the market, and the consequent 
high rates of interest charged by the banks, are a clear indication that disastrous 
results will follow from the adoption of the Association’s suggestion. 
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’ 19) It is suggested that silver coins to the value of ten to twelves crores 
of Bhs Be in the aa treasury, in excess of the amount required to be left 
there, should be melted down. Such an advice could come only from the 

Currency Association. The rupee, 80 long as it bears the coinage stamp, 1s 
~ worth full sixteen annas, but containing as it does two annas worth of alloy, it 
will not fetch more than fourteen annas when melted. To advise Govern- 
ment to melt down ten crores of rupees is therefore tantamount to asking it to 
doa thing which will entail upon it a loss of one crore and twenty-five 
lakhs of rupees. And this at a time of such financial difficulty ! i 

(3) Government is requested to completely stop the import of silver. 
But the Association forgets that this is simply — im possible, and that the man 
who gives the advice only proves his own stupidity. It is also opposed to the 
principles of political economy to stop the import of a commodity which is 
selling so cheap everywhere. | ; 

(4) Failing the adoption of the above measure, Government is advised to 
monopolise the right of importing silver. But one fails to see the good which 
will result -from this, considering that Government will not only not stop 
the import, but will be unable even to reduceits quantity, for reduced import 
will mean a reduced currency, surrounded by the difficulties pointed out above. 

(5) It will be against the principles of political economy, and injurious to 
the country, to advise the Secretary of State, as he has been by the Association, 
to fix a minimum rate for the Council drafts. The mischief of such a course 
has been more than once pointed out in this paper. It will be against all 
principles of economy to borrow while there is gaye | in hand. 

(6) It will be impossible to reduce the import of silver, and consequently 
to increase the import of gold. But even if the import of silver could be 
reduced, that would not raise its value, or lower the value of gold, outside of 
India. And it will be in accordance neither with the principles of political 
economy, nor with those of commerce, to try to increase the import ofa dear 

scamdiee by reducing that of one which is cheap. According to the Mackay 
party, merchants will of necessity import gold when that of silver will be 
stopped; and Government will be enabled to introduce a gold currency, because 
of the cheapness of gold that will follow such import. But these men forget 
that India is not the whole world, and that gold will not be cheapened so long 
as there is demand for it, not only in India, but in every other country in the 
world. Import of gold into India will, therefore, only serve to still further 
imagens its value, and make the exchange difficulty still more acute all over the 
world, 

(7) Even if the import of silver could by any means be reduced, that 
would not lead to an increase in the import of gold. 

(8) The writer has several times pointed out that a gold currency is 
impossible in a poor county like India. Political economists of note also hold 
this view. And it has been clearly proved by the results which have followed 
from the closing of the mints, that it is impossible to fix the value of the rupee 
ona gold standard, without a gold currency. 

_ , (9) When there is no prospect of a large import of gold into this country, 
it 1s useless to discuss what will be done with gold when there shall be a large 
unport of it into the country. 

Government has given a fair trial to the Currency Association’s proposal 
for closing the mints, and not only should it at once throw the mints open, but 
it should refuse to accept any other proposal from that body. India will not 


fet out of the exchange difficulty so long as England does not accept a bi-metal- 
lic currency. 


The closing of the mints has severely affected India’s export trade with — 


China, The Mackay party, however, see no harm in this, so long as measures 
can be adopted for facilitating India’s trade with England, with all Europe. 
They fail to see that the stopping of the import of silver will not benefit Europe’s 
trade with India, while it wil continue to inflict an annual loss of from 9 to 10 
Crores of rupees upon India, by damaging its cloth trade with China. They 
have no personal interest in the China trade, and they have therefore no objec- 
tion to its derangement, provided their own interests are not affected thereby. 

his party should therefore be the last from whom Government should take an’ 
advice. It is certain that they will set up an agitation once more. But this 
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SCLABH DAINIK, 
June 2&th, 1894. 


 SAMVAD BAHIKA, 


May ord, 1&04. 


UTRKALDIFIKA, 
Mav Sth, PS. 


L TKALDIVIKA, 


UTRKRALDIDIRA. 


L IKALIIPI<A, 


( 528 ) 


time those Indians, both Hindus and Musalmans, who supported them on the 
last occasion, should be careful not to lend them the support of their names, 
It is time that these Indians saw their mistake. : 


43. The Sulabh Daintk of the 28th June has the following :— 
The present misunderstanding between Hinds 
and Musalmans commenced during the administy,. 


tion of that ogg § Machiavelian ruler, Lord 
Dufferin, and as a consequence of this, the {fusalmans have becom 


The present misunderstanding 
between Hindus aud Musalimauns. 


‘th S} ‘We © great 
favourites with Government, and specially with Sir Charles Elliott. It = 
that the misunderstanding between the two peoples arose in this way. Some 


time ago, Babu Atul Krishna Mitra wrote a drama named ‘ Dharmavir, Muham. 
mad’ or (Muhammad, the licligious Hero), some copies of which were sold in 
the shops. ‘lhe late Nawab Latif Khan Bahadur drew the Police Commis. 
sioner'’s attention to the book. The Police Commissioner sent for Baby 
Gurudas Chatterji, the celebrated publisher of books, and ordered him to bur 
the copies of the book he had in his stock—an order which was clearly illegal. 
Gurudas Babu, who received anonymous letters threatening him with assaggi- 
nation, through fear made over the books to the Nawab, and the latter had 
them burnt. Government thanked the Nawab for this the very next day. 
'’ho Hon’ble Mr. Justice Amir Ali was then touring in the North-Westerm 
Provinces. On returning to Calcutta he told Dr. Jaharuddin that the books 
should have been sent to him. As most Musalmans have a firm faith in their 
religion, nobody dares to write anything against it. Mr. Justice Amir Ali 
has written a life of Muhammad, and almost every page of this work contains 
ridicule directed against Hindu gods and goddesses. No Hindu should there- 
fore buy this book. Properly speaking, it is Mr. Justice Amir Ali who is the 
cause of the present misunderstanding between the two peoples. The writer 
would now like to know what the editor of the Sudhakar (the mine of nectar), 
which ought to be called the Dishakar (the mine of poison), has to say on the 
subjcct. 


Uriya PAPERS. 


44. The Samvadvahika of the 3rd May repeats the complaint that the 


progress of the settlement proceedings in Balasore 
has encouraged the raiyats of that district to oppose 
the regular payment of their rents to their land- 
lords, who have therefore been put to considerable 


Effect of the settlement pro- 
ceedings on the rent collections of 
the Balasore zamindars. 


convenience. 


45. The Utkaldipika of the 5th May says that food has become svarce 
inthe Tributary States of Baramba, Narsingpur, 
Keonjnar, and Pallahara, and that a similar state of 


things is more or less observable in the districts of 
Orissa, Tho writer therefore advises early enquiry with a view to opening 
rehef measures, wherever such measures may be found necessary. 


46. The same papor is of opinion that the Act prohibiting the smuggling 

of salt in all its forms has proved extremel 
rigorous in its practical operation, and that a Bill 
amending some of its cruel provisions ought to be 
introduced into the Legislative Council without any more delay. 


47. The same paper recommends the raising of the taxable minimum 
under the Income-tax Act to one thousand rupees 
per annum. 
The same paper observes that Government servants, drawing salaries 
not more than Rs. 5 per month in Cuttack, are 
entitled to an increment, as the price of rice has 
come up to less than 12 seers per rupee. _ The 
writer further remarks that sufficient care is no 


Scarcity in some districts and 
Tributary States of Orissa. 


The working of the Salt Act in 
Orissa. 


The taxable minimum. 


48. 


High price of rice, and Govern- 
meut servants not getting more 
than Rs. 5 a month. 


takon in collecting accurate figures regarding the prevailing prices of the chief 


articles of food in the crdinary 


markets for publication in the Government 
Gazettes. 


| a 3 


49, Referring to a dacoity committed at Acquapada, near the police out- 
post of that namo'in the Balasore district, the 

Adacoity in the Balasore dis- - Otkaldipika of the 19th May suggests that an ablor 
inct, man than Munshi Rosan Muhumud, the Sub- 
Inspector of Police, Dhamnagar, should be deputed to investigate the case, as 
the value of the articles stolen is estimated at rupees one thousand, and as the 
dacoity was committed withina few yards of the Acquapada police outpost. 
The writer fears that the dacoity, if it remains undetected, may lead to many 
more serious dacoities, as there is much distress among the people, and food is 


scarce. 


CHUNDER NATH BOSE, 
Bengali Translator. 


BencaL! TRANSLATOR’S OFFICE, 
The 30th June 1894. 


+ D'R.—Reg. No. 2219Caef2—4.7.94. 


UTKALDIPIKa, 
May 19th, 1894. 
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